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REVIEWS. 


1. Langhana, that which lightens or attenuates the humors of the 
body. 

2. Vringhana, that which promotes the nutrition and bulk of the 
body. 

3. Rukshana, that which brings about dryness, roughness, or paleness. 

4. Snehana, that which leads to secretion of oily matter, softness of 
the body, and increase of impurities. 

5. Swedana, that which produces perspiration and destroys stiffness 
and heaviness and sensation of cold. 

6. Stambhana, that which constipates or stops the motion of such con¬ 
stituents of the body as are liquid, restless, and endued with motion. 

These various treatments are thoroughly explained so that they can 
be understood. The translator is placing under obligation the entire 
medical world in presenting this excellent translation. Those of the 
younger generation of physicians are too likely to esteem as of little im¬ 
portance the learning and diagnostic acumen of the sages. A work like 
this is important not only for its showing our indebtedness to the fathers 
of medicine, but as well it is likely to be the starting-point of new dis¬ 
coveries, whose suggestion lies in the pregnant aphorisms and proverbial 
sentences of this work. We await the succeeding parts with interest. 

R. W. W. 


Trephining in its Ancient and Modern Aspects. By John Fletcher 

Horne, M.D. 12mo., pp. xii., 133. London: John Bale & Sons, 1894. 

Dr. Horne has written a very excellent brochure in six chapters, 
which take up first the early literature of trephining and its modern 
application to diseases and injuries of the head and spinal cord, and 
then a brief summary in the succeeding chapters of the application of 
trephining to intra-cranial hemorrhage, abscess, cyst, tumor, epilepsy, 
paralysis, psychoses, and gunshot wounds of the head. A short chapter 
is given to trephining the spine, and the book closes with some general 
remarks on the technique of trephining. He shows that he has had, 
under Mr. Wheelhouse’s excellent tuition at the Leeds General In¬ 
firmary, not only a practical training in surgery, but also a general 
acquaintance with the literature of this subject. There is but little in 
the book that is new to anyone who is familiar with recent cerebral 
surgery, but there are many to whom these pages will be a surprise, 
especially when they contrast the early literature of trephining as shown 
here, even down to the days of Bell and Petit, with our present methods. 

In his introduction he makes a very pleasing allusion to his trans- 
Atlantic brethren, and says: “No apology is needed for the frequent 
references I have made to American surgery; I cannot but admire the 
genius and assiduity of the surgeons of that country, nor can we grudge 
them a large share of the honor for the great advances made in the depart¬ 
ment- of brain surgery.” We could wish, however, that he had always 
got the names of his American friends correctly. Thus, on page 104, 
the late Pro£ S. W. Gross appears as “ Go3se.” On page 8, Detraold, 
of New York, is “ Dutraold.” In the footnote on page 78, Dr. Lan- 
phear appears as “ Lamphearwhile on the succeeding page, although he 
gives no reference to tne writer mentioned, we suppose that “Kocker” 
is a misprint for Kocher. 
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There are introduced into the book a few cases which are ot much 
interest, especially one on page 63, in which a man received a blow on 
the head with a sharp-pointed piece of iron on May 13th, walked three 
miles to his home, and had the bone removed on July 20th, nearly ten 
weeks after the injury, with complete recovery. W. W. K. 


Clinique des Maladies du Systems Nerveux—M. le Pbofesseur 
Charcot. Legons du Professeur, M6moires, Notes et Observations 
pendant les Annies 1889-90 et 1890-91, et publics sous la direction de 
Georges Guinon, Chef de Clinique, etc. Tome II. Paris, 1893. 

A special and melancholy interest attaches now to any publication 
bearing the name of Charcot. It is but a few months since the death of 
the illustrious savant whose name is identified with that of the Hospital 
of La Salpetriere, and whose publications, in such profusion, have at short 
intervals carried the fame of French neurology abroad. 

The book before us is a continuation of one of those series of clinical 
studies which we had come to expect with regularity from Charcot and 
his assistants. Its predecessor was reviewed in these columns, and was 
notable for some very able papers in Charcot’s best style. The 
present volume is given over rather too much to the collaboration of the 
great clinician’s assistants, who have received an indulgence in space and 
opportunity which marks the generosity of the master toward those who 
have served hmi. This attitude in Charcot was always conspicuous, and 
to us in America, who know hut little of the relations of master and 
assistant, was always rather striking. Not a little of his fame will rest 
upon the work that he inspired others to do; and it must always re¬ 
main a proof of his strong personality and of bis ability to impress this 
upon the minds of his disciples that much of their literary work has been 
received and applauded because the master himself shines through all 
their pa«*es, and has almost invariably ennobled each of their books with 
the diguity of a preface. 

On the whole, we do not find this volume quite so attractive and use¬ 
ful as was its predecessor. This may be due to the fact that we find 
fewer lectures by Charcot and more work by his assistants. In truth, 
the book is largely the work of Guinon and Sophie Woltke. The former 
has no reason to apologize for any of his excellent literary work, either 
here or elsewhere; but he is bound, perhaps, to suffer a little neglect when 
he publishes his papers under the same covers with Charcot. This is one 
of the penalties of associating with greatness. In the present volume 
there are but five lectures by Charcot. 

The first of these is an elaborate study of a case of simple focal epilepsy 
caused by a circumscribed tubercular meningitis in the paracentral 
lobule in a case of advanced .pulmonary tuberculosis. The author 
claims that this localization is in the adult a very common one for tuber¬ 
cular meningitis (in contrast with the basal meningitis of children), and 
that this fact is explained by the distribution of the bloodvessels in the 
part, which distribution conduces to great richness of supply with slug¬ 
gishness of blood-currents. The paper is notable for its orderly arrange¬ 
ment of facts, for its fulness of details, for its clear intelligence, and for 



